24                 THE   TIME   OF   MY   LIFE
other wild-west activities3 kept fanning sparks of unrest until they
became a flame of discontent. At length I reached a decision. I
would say nothing about it, but save money for my fare, then go
to Deadwood and study law under Uncle Ike. It did not occur to
me that he should be consulted.
Grandma was surprised by my industry and pleased with my
exemplary conduct, but Grandfather seemed to be suspicious.
"There's something the matter with that boy," he declared one
night when I gathered the eggs, filled the wood box, cleaned out
the ashes and was drying the dishes, all without being reminded.
"He's too damned good! He's sick, or up to some meanness."
By the middle of April the chill of winter had been tempered
by lengthening days and bright spring skies, which only intensified
my restlessness and strengthened my resolve to leave. Every
morning a west-bound freight train stopped at the village for
water. I was usually on my way to school, and its warning whistle
as it neared the station thrilled me deliciously in anticipation of
the time when I could join Uncle Ike.
One day we had a letter from him enclosing fifty cents for me.
This, added to my savings, made almost seven dollars. There was
little sleep for me that night; a sudden resolution to wait no longer
kept me wide awake.
Early next morning I left home for school much as usual. I have
been told that my leave-taking, while prolonged and seemingly
irresolute, gave no indication that it was final. All I recall is that
I cried a little after passing over the first hill and out of sight.
When the train stopped I was waiting at the water tank, and
when it pulled out I was aboarda hidden in an empty box-car.
That evening when I should have been helping Uncle Tom with
the chores I was almost across the state.